to admit the Germans to equal partnership with the Czechs, Slovaks
and Ruthenians was not only a psychological impossibility so soon
after a victorious war against Germany : the Germans themselves,
too, were unwilling to collaborate.

Yet all objective factors indicated the imperative necessity of
German collaboration with the new State. Those millions of Germans
were not living in one compact conglomeration, but in eight separate
districts, divided by strips of preponderantly Czech territory. And
even where Germans formed the great majority, there were considerable
numbers of Czechs living among them. In Bohemia, the German
districts comprised 305,000, in Moravia 366,000 Czechs. German
language enclaves, on the other hand, were found in several districts,
entirely surrounded by Slav populations. It was and is thus impossible
to draw a line which would clearly separate all the Germans on one
side and all the Czechs on the other. In this respect already com-
parison with Belgium and Switzerland, where such lines of demarcation
are much more distinct, is bound to be misleading. The Sudeten
Germans themselves recognised that it was impossible to form a political
entity, let alone a State, from these scattered German islands. The
Sudeten German Socialist, Josef Seliger, wrote in 1918 :

" The eight territorial fragments in which the Germans are settled,
eight territorial fragments separated from one another by broad belts
of districts where the Czech language is spoken, cannot possibly
form a State or a united administrative area which needs, above all,
to be an economic entity. Such a formation would be without parallel
in the whole world, and would, as a political State, be the utmost
nonsense."

This opinion was shared by the authors of the Versailles Peace
Treaty who for these reasons rejected a request for the incorporation
of the Sudeten German areas with Austria. The guarantees offered
by Czechoslovakia seemed sufficient to preclude grievances.

The Czechoslovak Republic soon implemented the promises made
at the Peace Conference, and a system of protection of national,
religious and racial minorities was embodied in the Constitution. It
was a characteristic of the Czechoslovak Nationality Law that the
national minorities were not recognised as collective bodies (with or
without a legal personality), nor did the nationality as such possess
any rights. Minority rights were accorded only to the individual
citizen, both by the guarantee of certain positive rights, such as equal
franchise, and by negative provisions, such as thosS forbidding forcible
denationalisation. Certainly each citizen had the right to adhere to
his national group, but his civic duties and privileges derived, not
from his membership of any national group but from his citizenship
n the State. Here, too, is a palpable difference from the Swiss
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